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WORLD-POLITICS. 

LONDON: ST. PETERSBURG. 



London, July, 1907. 
England has followed with an interest not wholly free from 
disquietude the rumors and counter-rumors of American naval 
changes. Whether Mr. Metcalf was making an unauthorized 
stroke off his own bat, whether he spoke with the approval of the 
President and the Naval Board, whether, in short, the contem- 
plated voyage of the main American fleet from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific is really to take place, we over here do not definitely 
know. Nor are these the only points on which our information 
is meagre and confused. Assuming that the move has been 
officially determined upon, we are wholly at sea in guessing 
whether it is merely a temporary disposition, " simply a matter 
of routine in the management and drill of the navy," as Mr. 
Loeb declared it to be, or whether it foreshadows a permanent 
redistribution of the American naval forces. Is it of no more 
significance than the familiar cruises of American squadrons in 
European waters, or is it, as the London " Outlook " surmises, 
" a political and a strategical event of the first moment — the most 
important event of its kind since our own concentration of naval 
strength a year or two ago"? What is its objective? Is the 
Atlantic seaboard to be denuded of battle-ships simply that the 
citizens of San Francisco, who, so far as is known in England, 
have not of late done much to deserve the favors of the Federal 
Government, may be regaled with a sight of the most powerful 
fleet that the United States has ever assembled ? Is it the official 
intention that the twenty-odd men-of-war, after their sixty days' 
voyage, shall merely burn a certain amount of coal off the Golden 
Gate, and then return whence they came ? Or will they, when they 
leave San Francisco, point west instead of south, cross the 
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Pacific and drop anchor in Manila Bay? Or will a sufficient 
number of them remain off the western coast of the continent 
to form the nucleus of a permanent Pacific squadron? Are we 
to understand that the voyage marks the beginning of the sys- 
tematic assertion of American power in the Pacific and hints at 
what will prove to be the final disposition of American naval 
forces — a small squadron in the Atlantic and a far larger one in 
the Pacific? And, lastly, what political inference, if any, is to 
be drawn from the decision to effect the transfer from the one 
ocean to the other at this particular moment? Does it mean 
that, from the standpoint of American interests, the Atlantic 
has descended and the Pacific has risen in the scale of ultimate 
political and strategical importance? Is the voyage no more 
than an opportune riveting of the many links of sympathetic 
cooperation and good-will forged by Mr. Eoot during his South- 
American tour? Or is the occasion for it to be sought in the 
friction that has arisen between the United States and Japan? 
Or, as the eloquent communiques from Oyster Bay would have 
the world believe, has it no international significance of any kind 
whatsoever? May one, in fact, put it down as nothing more 
than a novel, interesting, but in no sense portentous, experiment 
in naval manoeuvres — an experiment that, if carried out, will 
overwhelmingly demonstrate the strategical necessity for the 
Panama Canal and the inadequacy of the present naval forces 
of the United States for the protection of her two coast lines ? 

These are all points that the English press, English publicists 
and English naval men are eagerly canvassing. Their resultant 
opinion, on the main question at any rate, is definite enough. 
They agree that the expulsion of Spain from Cuba, the revolution 
in Anglo-American relations and the constantly diminishing 
probability of a European war arising out of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, have within the last ten years made it unnecessary for the 
United States to maintain in the Atlantic much more than a 
mere police and patrol squadron. At the same time, their in- 
terests, commercial, political and territorial, in the Pacific and 
in the Far East have enormously expanded. If, therefore, it 
really be the intention of the American Government to transfer 
the bulk of the fleet from the Atlantic to the Pacific, English- 
men believe that the intention needs no further justification than 
may be found in these two facts. They look upon it as a re- 
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arrangement that, in all its essentials, was determined by the 
results of the war with Spain and their consequences. 

But, while approving and defending, on general grounds, 
ihe projected move from the New York to the San Francisco 
side of the continent, English opinion is inclined to question its 
expediency at this precise juncture, and to think that it is likely 
to complicate a situation already none too easy. Granting that 
its necessity arose long before, and was in no way connected with, 
the trouble between the United States and Japan, it is still held 
over here that a decision which would inevitably be twisted into 
looking like a demonstration against Japan, or at least a strong 
precaution against Japanese "designs," should for the present 
have remained unannounced. The vast majority of Englishmen 
have no fear of any serious breach of the excellent relations that 
have hitherto obtained between America and Japan. But they 
suspect that those relations, in their popular if not their official 
form, are not now quite so cordial as they have been; they realize 
that the question of Japanese coolie immigration is still far 
from being at an end; and, with Japanese pride on the one side 
and the yellow press and American "politics" on the other, 
they think it not impossible that public feeling on both sides of 
the Pacific may be worked up into a state of irrational but none 
the less disquieting tension. They regard it, therefore, as of 
some importance that the San Francisco mob should not be led 
into thinking that its methods of provocation are not without 
official endorsement; and it is because the voyage of the American 
fleet from the Narrows to the Golden Gate might just now 
appear to convey this endorsement that Englishmen find it in 
their hearts to wish it had been postponed. I need scarcely add 
that all this speculation about America's alleged plan of naval re- 
distribution has immensely whetted European interest in the spe- 
cific question of Japanese immigration into the United States. 
England's interest in this question is twofold. In the first place, 
she is the ally of Japan and therefore interested in all that con- 
cerns the foreign relations of Tokio, even though the matter at 
issue may lie, as this one does, wholly outside the scope of the 
alliance. In the second place, she is watching California for a 
hint as to how to deal with, or rather how not to deal with, a 
problem that sooner or later will confront herself in British 
Columbia, in New Zealand and in Australia. Already the Im- 
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perial Government has found itself obliged to disallow a law 
passed by the legislature of British Columbia excluding Japanese 
coolies. In Australia, tbe feeling against the yellow man as a 
competitive settler is perhaps the nearest approach to a really 
national sentiment that the antipodean continent can boast. 
With that feeling Great Britain, at whatever jeopardy to the 
Japanese alliance, must ultimately associate herself. The 
" Spectator," which to a degree unrivalled by any other journal 
represents the reflective common sense of England, clearly recog- 
nizes this. In an extremely earnest and forcible article that 
appeared on July 13th, it said: 

" We have the highest admiration for the valor, the patriotism, the 
genius and the great spiritual qualities of the Japanese, and none desire 
more ardently than we do to live on the friendliest terms with them, and 
to see them play that great part in the world's history which we believe 
they are destined to play if they are content to move at first slowly and 
prudently. At the same time — as they, we are sure, will be the first to 
admit — be the claims of logic and pure reason what they will, our duty 
in the last resort is to our own flesh and blood. We must stand by our 
own people, and by the communities which form part of our Empire. 
This does not, of course, involve standing by them in outraging any 
moral or religious or political obligation; but stand by them we must 
when they are vindicating with reason and moderation and a due regard 
to justice their instinctive feeling that they can only develop their na- 
tional life on the highest scale if they remain white men's countries, 
governed in accordance with the ethical and religious ideals of the 
Western races." 

I have reproduced this somewhat lengthy passage, partly be- 
cause I know of no one in England who would not subscribe to it, 
and partly because Americans may derive consolation from 
studying it. They will realize after reading it that the difficulty 
which confronts them in California is by no means peculiar to 
themselves alone. Identical troubles are in store for Great Brit- 
ain, and may yet profoundly affect the course of British foreign 
policy and the relations between the Home and Colonial Govern- 
ments. It is a fact, not without its obvious bearing on the future 
of the Anglo - Japanese alliance, that the Calif ornians, in their 
proceedings against the Japanese should have found in Australia, 
New Zealand and British Columbia the support and approval 
apparently denied to them by their own fellow countrymen. 

While the American Navy Department at Washington seems 
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to have been coming in for a good deal of criticism from Ameri- 
cans, the British Admiralty has also been subjected to the at- 
tacks of its countrymen. Indeed, for the past few months, 
England has been passing through one of her periodic, healthy 
and thoroughly commendable scares about the navy. I say 
" healthy " and " commendable " because, in a country like this, 
where the impulse toward reform is generated from below and 
not imposed from above, it is a most encouraging sign that, in 
the most vital of all national questions — and there is no British 
question that will begin to compare in importance with that of 
the navy — the people and the press should take a sustained and 
vigilant interest. Unquestionably, at this moment, there is a 
feeling in the public mind that all is not well with the British 
navy. Ever since Sir John Fisher was appointed First Sea- 
Lord, the most drastic schemes of naval reorganization have been 
initiated and enforced. With the pivotal basis of those schemes 
— the concentration, namely, of British sea-power in home or, 
at any rate, European waters for the purpose of offsetting the 
growth of the German high sea fleet — the country is in entire 
agreement. But with various details of the new regime — particu- 
larly with the newly devised system of educating officers — and 
with some of the consequences of the redistribution of the fleets, 
criticism has been free and even violent. I have in mind es- 
pecially the question of retrenchment. Within the last three 
years the naval estimates have been reduced by over $30,000,000 ; 
the personnel of the navy has been cut down by three thousand; 
the number of workmen in the Boyal Dockyards is said to be 
eight thousand less than it was in 1904; many naval stations all 
over the world have been abandoned; in the last ten years it is 
asserted that England has laid down only sixty-four destroyers 
to Germany's seventy-two; and the present programme of con- 
struction is said to have not merely fallen below the two-Power 
standard but to be on a smaller scale than that of a single Euro- 
pean rival. In addition to this, grave allegations are made to 
the effect that the composition, training, equipment and dis- 
position of the Channel Fleet make it inferior to the force that 
Germany could at any moment bring against it, while the Home 
Fleet is roundly declared to be " not a true fleet, but a more or 
less fortuitous concourse of naval atoms." 
I am not a naval expert and dare neither refute these charges 
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nor endorse them. But, using simply such common sense as an 
uninstructed layman can bring to the study of the problem, I 
incline to the opinion that, though they spoil it by needless heat 
and exaggeration, the critics of the Admiralty have substantially 
a good case, that the Channel Fleet is below its prescribed 
strength and not organized with the completeness essential to a 
force that is supposed to be ready to strike at a moment's notice, 
that the system of "nucleus crews" is impairing efficiency and 
discipline, and that the Home Fleet — the second line of defence 
— is not instantly available for war and, so far as I can gather, 
will not be so for another fifteen months or two years. I do not, 
on the other hand, believe for a moment that the charge of sacri- 
ficing efficiency to economy — a charge always preferred against 
Radical governments in this country — is well founded. More- 
over, it is, I think, a sound view that the shortcomings, such as 
they are, in the present state of the British navy are due not to 
any radical defect, but the temporary confusion inseparable from 
any great scheme of reorganization. They are not on that ac- 
count any the less serious or reprehensible, and I am bound to 
say that a great many people, including officers in the service, 
believe them to be more widespread and detrimental than the 
surface indications would lead outsiders to suspect. This view 
is strongly held by a section of the Navy League, that admirable 
non-party organization which has done more than any other body 
to foster popular interest in the navy. The more militant 
spirits in the League, feeling that the inactivity of the executive 
committee in the face of the naval reductions amounted to a 
betrayal both of the country and of the League's raison d'etre, 
summoned an extraordinary meeting on July 19th, at which some 
exceedingly pointed language was used. The executive committee 
managed to secure the adoption of an amendment in its own favor 
by a moderate majority, but the views expressed and the feeling 
engendered during the three hours' debate showed the intensity 
of doubt, suspicion and perplexity with which those who have 
most closely studied the subject regard the naval situation. 



St. Petersbubo, July, 1907. 
"The miserable have no other medicine, but only hope," 
Shakespeare tells us. That is emphatically the case of the Rus- 
sian people of to-day, who unfortunately cannot take even that 
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comforting potion in any but homeopathic doses. In all quarters 
of the compass, the horizon looks black, the sky lowering, and 
only the optimistic think they can descry a silver lining to the 
clouds. Probably no such extraordinary political situation has 
been known since the dawn of history. It is unique. The nation, 
or the spokesmen of the nation, refuse to be satisfied to-day with 
a constitution a mere fraction of which would have contented 
them two years ago. They ask for a democratic parliamentary 
regime which must spring from the brain of the Premier ready 
made, as Minerva sprang from the head of Zeus. The Cabinet, 
falsely suspected of strong leanings towards autocracy, is really 
moving heaven and earth to get a Parliament accepted and es- 
tablished as part of the machinery of government. Thus the 
roles of the two adversaries have been entirely changed : the Tsar's 
Ministers are now the champions of constitutionalism, while the 
democratic parties are straining every nerve to oppose it. The 
latter maintain that half a loaf is not better, but worse, than no 
bread at all. Hence their motto is, "Everything or nothing." 
M. Stolypin, on the other hand, entreats them to take what is 
being offered, and to use that as a stepping-stone to their own 
goal. "That is the natural course to take; it is the historical 
method ; it is the only safe system." But they refuse. And each 
party proceeds to put unconstitutional pressure on the Ministers 
and the Crown: these by means of political assassination, those 
by systematic attacks on the finances, and a third group by 
elaborately sowing discord in the field of foreign policy between 
Eussia and her ally. One and all, they seem unable to grasp 
the fact that, whoever may succeed in sowing the wind, the 
whole nation will be forced to reap the whirlwind. If France 
and Eussia fall out, the result will inevitably be a close friend- 
ship between the Tsardom and the Kaiserthum, to the detriment 
of representative institutions. In like manner, if Eussia's finan- 
cial credit abroad be seriously impaired and her solvency at home 
endangered, one of the consequences will be a check to liberal 
reforms, not one of which can be effected without money. 

At present the attitude of the Eussian people may be described 
as that of suspense. The bulk of the nation cannot see clearly 
through the political tangle, and even most of the political 
orators are sorely puzzled by the experiences of the last few 
months. And nobody knows or can guess what is coming next. 
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The feeling is general that a Duma of the type already tested 
is unsuited to the nation, but it is equally general that no states- 
man or politician has as yet learned the magic word, the open 
sesame, to legality, order, prosperity. None the less, it would 
be wrong to despair, as so many Eussians are prone to do. For 
the recuperative powers of the nation are extraordinary. Like 
those curious mosses which, apparently dead and desiccated, yet 
come to life after many years, increasing and multiplying as in 
the days when they were young, the Slav people are endowed with 
uncommon vitality. More than once before, history tells us, 
they were in quite as sorry a plight as that of the present mo- 
ment, and yet they somehow went through the ordeal unscathed. 
Is not the past, in this case, a safe index to the future? 

One hundred and forty years ago, the Great Empress Catherine 
made an experiment in the domain of representative government 
which bore a striking likeness to the essay which her successor 
Nicholas II is making in the same sphere to-day. She convoked 
a parliament which was to act as the intermediary between the 
nation and the Crown, to share in the responsibility of the mon- 
arch and assist the Government to make just laws for the people. 
The enterprise was well meant, but the masses could not grasp 
its significance. They lacked moderation; self-mastery and. 
patience were unknown to them; and they set back the reform 
movement nearly a century and a half. But before they went 
to their homes, they addressed the Empress in the following 
words, which were lately laid before Nicholas II by one of his 
advisers : 



" When we look around upon the phenomena of the time in which 
we live, our soul is thrilled, and the fall of the Empire presents itself in 
lively colors to our imagination. We behold our religious faith given 
over to the contempt and mockery of men of other races. We see the 
operation of our laws arrested: everywhere contradiction and a refusal 
to execute them prevail. Even Justice itself is enfeebled by the general 
decay of conscientiousness and morality. Not only are the pillars of 
the government shaken, but its very foundations are shattered. The 
imperial revenues are running dry, trust in the Empire is fading, and 
Russian trade and industry are in consequence depressed. Brigandage, 
covetousness, self-interest, violence and other vices, awakened by the 
conduct of outsiders who have settled among us and encouraged by many 
people, are growing to the ruin of the nation and render the evils that 
have overtaken our fatherland like unto wounds that cannot be healed." 
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Those remarkable words, uttered in the year 1767, describe 
fairly well the condition of things Eussian to-day. Yet the 
nation extricated itself from the tangle of evils and dangers 
in which it then seemed hopelessly caught And the feat 
achieved then may well be repeated to-day. Whether the third 
Duma will save the country is a question which all parties now 
unanimously answer in the negative. The Zemsky Congress, 
which was held during the second half of June, is looked upon 
by the Democrats as an indication of what the coming Parlia- 
ment will be, and on the strength of the proceedings of that body 
the progressive press has raised a cry of despair. And yet the 
readers of this Eeview who are interested in Eussian affairs will 
probably remember that the first Eussian Constitutional move- 
ment, nay, the preliminary Duma itself, was formed exclusively 
of members of the Zemstvo, who, risking imprisonment and 
graver dangers, broke the law and met in secret conclave more 
than two years ago. One hundred and seventeen members were 
present at the recent Zemstvo convocation, of whom there were 
but thirty representing the Extreme Eight, all the others belong- 
ing to various groups of the Opposition. But most of the 
Zemstvo workers, being men possessed of a stake in the country 
and enlightened by the training and experience which they ob- 
tained as members of the chief autonomous body in the Empire, 
gave vent to opinions which differ notably from those of the 
first and second Dumas. 

Many press organs of the Opposition affect to regard the 
Zemstvo Congress at Moscow as a fair indication of what the 
third Eussian parliament will be: a mockery and a delusion. 
Several journals declare that, if the third Duma resemble the 
Zemstvo Congress, there is no hope that the country will be 
pacified by its legislative activity. Meanwhile, preparations are 
being made for a brisk fight at the elections; and, on the prin- 
ciple that everything is fair in love and war, the heavy artillery 
of reckless accusation is being hurriedly brought to the fore. 

Very serious is the quarrel between the Cadets and the 
Bight, for it turns upon political murder. Piquancy is imparted 
to the discussion by the incongruity of the roles of the actors: 
the Cadets, who have obstinately refused to condemn political 
assassination, incendiarism or brigandage, now accuse the con- 
servative League of the Eussian people, which has solemnly and 
vol. clxxxvi. — xo. 621. 57 
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repeatedly stigmatized all three crimes, of having killed two 
Cadets and twice endeavored to murder Count Witte. The re- 
ply is a flat denial of the charge. But, on the other hand, it is 
a fact that the official press organ of the Russian League has 
over and over again employed language, when criticising its 
political opponents, which was calculated to excite the reading 
public to acts of violence against the persons thus held up to 
opprobrium. And for that reason it is well to learn the interest- 
ing story now told by the revolutionists. 

In the beginning of June, in the outskirts of St. Petersburg, 
beyond the River Okhta, a corpse was found horribly disfigured, 
the head almost severed from the body. The police ascertained 
that the victim of the crime was a workman named Kazantseff, 
whose name had been mentioned in connection with the murder 
of the Cadet Herzenstein, twelve months ago. But beyond this 
the police could not penetrate. Very soon afterwards the revolu- 
tionists issued a circular informing the world that they had 
succeeded where the police had failed. The young man who 
killed Kazantseff had come to them remorsefully and told them 
the story of his adventures arid misdeeds. 

Kazantseff was a workman in Tillman's factory at St. Peters- 
burg, where, in 1904-1905, he became intimately acquainted with 
a fellow operative, who may be called Ivanoif. In December, 
1905, when Witte was Premier, Ivanoff was arrested and sent out 
of the capital. But, as usually happens in such eases, he came 
back again incognito, and resided on the banks of the Neva as 
before. That is the rule nowadays. Once more he and Ka- 
zantseff met, and the latter took him to Moscow on false pretences, 
fraternized with him as a brother Socialist, informed him that 
" the party " had resolved to kill a certain Count and requested 
Ivanoff to lend a hand and to enlist other helpers as well. 
Ivanoff thereupon goes straight to one of his friends, whose 
identity is veiled by the pseudonym of Feodoroff, and asks him 
to join the circle of voluntary executioners. Feodoroff assents, 
as a matter of course; and he it is who now tells the story to 
the revolutionists and makes an act of contrition. But when 
Ivanoff is about to bring Kazantseff and Feodoroff together, he 
is arrested. None the lese, the interview between the other two 
takes place, and Kazantseff unfolds his scheme of murdering 
"the Count." Feodoroff, who seems put out by the arrest of 
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Ivan off, is inspirited by Kazantseff, who says: "Don't let that 
worry you. As soon as we finish our work we shall have money, 
and then we'll rescue Ivanoff." 

Then the tempter continued his easy task, explaining that the 
Count in question (Witte) had turned traitor to the party and 
had denounced a number of " comrades," who were now behind 
bolts and bars, and now it had been decided to execute him. 
All that was needed was that Feodoroff should set about the busi- 
ness at once and enlist the services of a helper. And Feodoroff 
assented, went straightway to a fellow workman and asked him to 
help to kill the traitorous Count. The comrade complied with 
the request and the pair began to fill two infernal machines. 
The next morning, at five o'clock, they took a drosky and drove 
to the street in which Count Witte's house is situated and there 
Kazantseff showed his assistants what to do and how to do it. 
At seven o'clock the latter entered the court of a neighboring 
house, reached the stables, and by means of a ladder climbed up 
to the laundry of Count Witte's house and thence to the roof. 
They had first to remove the vanes and then they lowered the 
infernal machines, one into each of the chimneys. At nine 
o'clock the machines were timed to explode. But neither then 
nor later did the catastrophe occur. Kazantseff, discontented andi 
suspicious, met the two mercenaries at noon, and upbraided them 
with the failure of the plan. There had been some hitch, owing 
to the careless way in which they did the work. But everything 
might yet be made good, if they would fetch two pieces of iron 
weighing from ten to fifteen pounds each and lower them on a 
string until they struck the infernal machines. The next morn- 
ing the two came with the pieces of iron, but before they arrived 1 : 
at the house they learned that the machines had been discovered. 

Kazantseff, when next he met the amateur executioners, in- 
structed them to write letters to Count Witte demanding money.. 
One day such a threatening letter was received by Count Witte.. 
It called upon him to pay a sum of money unuer pain of death, 
and it told him to whom he was to hand over the ransom — naming 
a petty employee in a certain State institution. That letter was 
at once forwarded by the Count to the Director of the Police- 
Department. A few days later a second letter was brought to- 
the Count by a public messenger who stated that he had been 
instructed to wait for an answer. This public messenger the Count 
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handed over to an agent of the secret police. But, so far as I 
am aware, nothing came of the action taken by Count Witte. 

The scene of the next act of this wild drama was Kazantseff' s 
own well-furnished flat in Moscow. Here we see him boasting 
to Feodoroff that he is living under an assumed name and with 
a false passport, and explaining the details of the next patriotic 
work. This time the victim is also a "traitor," who, having 
taken part in a successful raid, kept eighty thousand roubles 
($40,000) of the spoil for himself and is now condemned to die. 
Feodoroff undertakes to " do for " this backslider and comrade. 

" Just before the fatal moment " — it is Feodoroff himself who 
is now describing the crime — " Kazantseff called me into an ale- 
house. ' From here/ he said, ' it is easy to keep a lookout.' I 
entered and agreed with him. Speaking conscientiously [ !] I 
must say that I was tortured by the forefeeling that I had not 
at all followed the condemned man. Kazantseff, on the con- 
trary, was watching sharply. The moment the man reached the 
ale-house, where we were sitting, Kazantseff pointed him out 
and then we both left. I went after the man, overtook and out- 
ran him and then stood inside the court that leads into two 
streets. 

" When the man was drawing near the courtyard I turned 
sideways towards him and fired at the distance of five paces. I 
aimed at his chest, but as I afterwards learned from the news- 
papers, the bullets entered his face. I fired four times. Then 
I rushed through the courtyard, jumped upon a passing drosky 
and escaped. Instead of going to meet Kazantseff at the rendez- 
vous he had given me, I made for his flat. He welcomed me and 
gave me a kiss, like Judas. Impatiently I waited for the evening 
paper. I buy a copy, and with great emotion I learn that I am 
the murderer of Yollos, a member of the first Duma. I cannot 
describe what I then endured. Kazantseff said it did not matter, 
and that they were always stigmatizing the reactionaries or 
Black Hundred Men. I then said to myself : ' So I, too, am a 
Black Hundred Man.' And a suspicion darted through my brain 
that perhaps Kazantseff was also a member of that gang, but I 
had no facts to go upon then." 

But, despite his suspicions, Feodoroff clung tenaciously to 
Kazantseff, and together they planned a raid which was to have 
yielded a million roubles ($500,000). Only when the scheme was 
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put off and no money was forthcoming did Feodoroff ask Ka- 
zantseff to introduce him to " the party." It was high time. 
But Kazantseff put it off and finally said that the party still 
lacked confidence in Feodoroff. This was the turning-point in 
their relations. Feodoroff was thenceforward on the alert. 

The next " stroke of work " mapped out was the murder of 
Doctor Bielsky, an oculist of Moscow, on the ground that he was 
a reactionary. Feodoroff temporized first, then he questioned 
Kazantseff as to the truth of the charge and finally he had the 
deed postponed. Just then Ivanoff, who had been arrested a 
second time, reappeared on the scene. Kazantseff told him how 
he had attempted Witte's life, killed Yollos and planned the 
death of Bielsky. Ivanoff and Feodoroff agreed that the time 
had come to " take the measure " of Kazantseff. One day, chance 
gave them a glimpse into his " double-dealing methods." Ivanoff, 
waiting in Kazantseff's study for the host to appear, opened a 
drawer of the writing-table, and found programmes of the 
Eussian league, Conservative leaflets and cartridges, which seem- 
ed to show that their owner was a reactionary. That was Ka- 
zantseff's trial and condemnation. 

A fresh attempt on Count Witte's life was the next "piece 
of work " awaiting the amateur death-dealers, and it necessitated 
their return to St. Petersburg. In a lonely spot beyond the 
Okhta, on the outskirts of St. Petersburg, Feodoroff came by 
appointment on June 9th to meet Kazantseff and take charge 
of the bombs which were to blow up Count Witte. When 
Kazantseff appeared, Feodoroff plunged his dagger into Kazant- 
seff's neck. Kazantseff fell heavily to the ground. Thinking his 
victim dead, Feodoroff seized his papers, but the wounded man 
moved. The murderer then rushed at him, hacked his face, cut 
his throat, slashed his head and finally left him, a loathsome 
thing. After that he went over to the revolutionists and told 
them this story. 

The insight which this gruesome story gives into the modes 
of thought and action that prevail in revolutionary Eussian 
circles is most instructive and unedifying. But the conclusion 
drawn from it, that the League of the Eussian people concocts 
plots against the lives of prominent liberal politicians, will not 
bear serious examination. 



